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% season, sir.’ “ Yes, sir; capital fine day.” 


Pournal of Belles MRettres.) 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
AMERICAN GRUMBLER. 

No. V. 
: ~ August 7th.—Foreigners of all sorts constantly rail 
" o at oar climate, and we have becume.so much accustom. 
> ¢d to hear that our weather is always vile, that we be- 
-_ it true, and join in the cry. But be patient under 
what you have, and do not believe, because some illiter- 

» ale, arrogant British button-maker tells you so, that the 
is » weather i in England the year round is good as our own. 


Sel 


aime we have all adopted the descriptions of spriag and; 


ar given by English poets; but you must bear in 
that thesé~inoffensive maniacs require a very small 
ndation for a large story. I doubt whether Thom- 


: legitimate spring, and perhaps not so many of sum- 
H 1 - quer sunshine ! Yet of these he has made out the sea- 
© eons for you in fall beauty; can you believe that such 
) geasons ever exist in reality in any part of the world? 
7, oe: rainy, chilly; still you hear these Englishers 

 taluting each other with “Charming weather for the 
And you 
K cannot help believing they think so, for the rascals look 
| -Widdy and full fed, when they ought to be agueish and 


(1B bungry. 1 wish the whole island would catch an inter- 


®  mittent or an earthquake, just to shake it dry of its 
eternal mantle of mist ard rain. Umbrella-making and 
the manufacture of Mackintoshes or water-proof cuats, 
|, with the exception of making beer and cheese, are the 


se. Most extensive occupations of a domestic or home kind 


in the empire. 

_~ It makes me rave to see people commit follies who 
have knowledge to protect them from error. Tremble 
thou, stealer of time and amuser of many—thou of the 

_ Belles Lettres Journal. Did you not know that Victoria 

will not permit a single number of “ Waldie’s Library” 

_ to enter her dominions without paying an import duty 

2 of two hundred per cent., on the principle that all luxu- 

fies should be taxed? You did know it; and you have 

been so unfeeling as to send me twelve numbers, for 
myself and other friends, and I have been obliged to 
contribute to the revenues of this saucy queen—some 
will say quean—the enormous sum of seven dollars and 
fifty cents, (paid to the post-master,) and I obtain no 
other privilege than that of being misted and rained on, 
besides being disagreeably reigned in, for my money. I 
pray thee no more of your jokes, unless you pay the 
expense yourself. 
Bth.—~JSust returned from Manchester, distant thirty- 
two miles, by the « pool and Manchester railway.” 
‘RO. 26—parr 1.—suNnx 25, 1839, 





We left Liverpool at 9 o'clock, A. M., and Manchester 
at 5, P. M,; the time occupied in running the distance 
each way being one hour and a half, or at the rate of 
twenty miles the hour, stoppings by the way included. 

The depot at “ Lime street station” has a very strik- 
ing appearance, and its arrangements are well calculated 
for the accommodation of the public, while every pos- 
sible precaution is taken to prevent accidents. The cars 
stand within an enclosure, to which entrance is gained 
only by those who have tickets to show; and precisely 
at the hour of starting the gate is closed, and no heed- 
less fool is permitted to risk his life because he has lest 
his time; but instead, he is forced to keep what is use- 
ful to his queen—if he be an able-bodied man, fit tu bear 
arms—and spend without return what may be useless 
to himself as well as the nation. No man is allowed to 
ran a race with a locomotive ; experience ‘has resolved 
that the man will be necessarily beaten. The human 
being is by education or training adapted here in the 
nicest manner to work harmoniously with physical ma- 
chinery ; every fa¢hlty or attribute of man is brought 
forward and made available, ‘except his thought, or 
rather his thinking apparatus, so that in fact he is only 
a superior kind of android—a self-acting machine, capa- 
ble of locomotion, constructed and run onthe bread, 
beer and beef system, at the trifling cost of two shil- 
lings a day. : 

The cars are of two classes; one, miserably uncum- 
fortable, at a low price, for the tag, rag and bobtail, the 
other, for the better-conditioned of the population, of! 
the size and form of those used in the United States, but 
rather better constructed for comfort. There is a low 
partition athwart the forms to separate the seats, so 
that there can be no crowding. On the whole, the in- 
terior is fitted up in a better style. The baggage, or as 
it is here invariably called, luggage, is carried on the 
top very safely, because there are no sparks from the 
engine, which is fed with coals. 

The weather has been cold and cloudy all day. The 
most remarkable part of the road is its commencement 
at Liverpool, which passes through a tunnel under a part 
of the town. It is 2230 yards in length, 17 feet high, 
and 25 feet wide. It is lighted by gas. ‘This tunnel 
was commenced in March, 1832, and opened to the 
pablic in August, 1836. It cost £150,000. The trains 
are drawn through it by an engine stationed at the 
highest point of the inclined plane upon which the road 
lies. , 

The country through which the road passes is undu- 
lated and very pretty, but not superior in beauty to that 
about Philadelphia. Though the weather is so cold they 
were making hay, and we saw several women at work 





in the fields. The hedges are not remarkable, and some 
of the fences would be very mean if in the'vicinity of 
our city. We passed several seats and villages, among 
which, about four miles from Liverpool, the guide book 
notices “ Knowsly Park and Hall, the seat and grounds 
of the Earl of Derby. The late General Burgoyne, of 
American notoriety, resided here for two summers, and 
here wrote his comedy, ‘The Heiress; and it is re- 
markable’ that Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of 
Derby, spoke its epilogue at its introduction to the 
public.” 

About 12 miles from Liverpool the road passes over a 
swamp, and on coming upen “the Parr moss embank- 
ment, which you euter on at the 124 mile post, and im- 
mediately perceive a singular alteration in the sensation 
of travcling. The township of Parr was the property 
of Catherine Parr, wife of Henry the Eighth. Coals 
were here first discovered in 1756, previous to which 
time Liverpool was supplied from Prescott. On enter- 
ing Parr moss the carriages make little noise as they 
proceed, and the motion is so smooth as to resemble the 
progress of a boat on the water, rather than a vehicle 
on terra firma. The road over this swampy tract was 
principally formed of the materials from the Satton-ex- 
cavation; vast quantities disappeated in the watery 
depths, the foundation in many places being upwards 
of twenty feet from the surface of the moss.” 

About four miles farther is the. Park-side station, 
which “has a lamentable notoriety arising out of Mr. 
Haskisson’s accident. It was here that his last inter- 
' view with the Duke of Wellington took place, and here 
that a political reunion was but the prelude to a frightful 
death. The particulars are too weil known to require 
a detail. A white marble slab, let into the wail, records 
the awful catastrophe, and three notches cut into the rail 
point to the exact spot of its occurrence.” 

Near to the Eccles station, 274 miles from Liverpool, 
is.“ the village of Eccles, unexpectedly immortalised. in 
history as the place where Mr. Huskisson breathed his 
last. To this place he was conveyed in a carriage, 
drawn by the Northumbrian (engine), und the house of 
the Rev. Mr. Blackburn, vicar of Eccles, was the scene 
of his last agonies; after his decease his remains were 
conveyed to Liverpool and buried: in St. James’s ceme- 
tery, where a splendid monument has teen erected to 
his memory.”. He was killed September 15th, 1830. 

There are several of these bogs or mosses, of consider- 
atle extent, over which the road passes; they are seem- 
ingly useless for agricultural purposes. . 

At half past ten o’clock, A. M., we reached’ Manehes- 
ter, and rode in an omnibus to the “ Albion,” a mean, 
dirty sort of a tavern, though proclaimed to be am ex- 
cellent hotel. 
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Manchester is situated at the confluence of the rivers 
Irk and Irwell, in the county of Lancaster, the hundred 
of Salford, and diocese of Chester. It is 186 miles from 
London, and about 33 from Liverpool. With its suburbs, 
including Salford, it contains 226,931 inhabitants. It is 
stated that there are accounts of its existence 500 years 
B. C., which-makes it vastly interesting to antiquaries. 
Like its neighbour, Liverpool, Manchester was exposed, 
in 1462, to the assaults of the civil wars, the country 
about it having been laid waste by the Earl of Derby ; 
he was unable to take the town, and, after a spirited 
assault and several days’ siege, found himself obliged to 
retire. In 1715 the “ Young Chevalier” entered the 
town, and put up at the Palace Inn, which is now 
“being rebuilt.” Manchester was early distinguished 
for the prevalence of Jacobinieal principles, and if the 
majesty of the people now predominates, we may 
assert the same feeling is merely diverted into a new 
channel. 

The municipal government is vested in a borough- 
reeve* aod two constables, chosen annually; a stipendi- 
ary magistrate, who must be a barrister, presides over 
the police, and sits every day. 

Manchester is an immense manufacturing and mer- 
cantile town, crowded with warehouses, factories, and 
shops, but adorned with handsome public buildings, and 
surrounded by numerous elegant villas. It was cele- 
brated, two centuries ago, for its manufacture of wool- 
len cloths, to which it has successively added fustians, 
mixed stuffs, hate, iron articles, tapes, laces, linen, silk, 
and cotton, till at length the latter has taken the lead, 
and Manchester has become the centre of the cotton trade, 
the emporium at which is collected all the products of 
the neighbouring towns, whence they are sent to Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Hull; and other places, for home as well 
as foreign consumption. Its commerce is greatly aided 
by the Manchester and Liverpool railway, the rivers 
Irwell and Mersey, the Bridgewater canals, ‘the Man- 
chester and Ashton-under-line canal, the Bolton and 
Bury canal, and the Rochdale canal; so that by means 
of these, and the canals and rivers which they join, it 
has water communication with almost every part of 
England. 

{fs it not remarkable that so large a population, and 
one of so much importance, should be governed by au- 
thority bearing titles so mean as borough-reeve and 
constable? In our republic, scarcely do 10,000 pewple 
get together but they find the multitude so refractory 
and indomitable, that nothing short of the machinery 
employed to govern London will serve theiz purpose ;— 
the place becomes a city, and then we hear of his ho- 
nour the mayor and their excellencies the aldermen and 
council-men. I fear there is some foundation for the 
charge, Americans are fond of titles, brought against us 
by Europeans. 

1 think no rational man can visit Manchester with- 
out acknowledging that it goes far towards making up 
the greatness of England; and is, perhaps, of all others 
in the island, the spot most interesting to the people of 
the United States. Manckester consumes a very large 
share of all our cotton crops, and we receive thence an 
amount of manufactured goods which I will’ not attempt 
to estimate. Since the commencement of navigating 
the ocean between the two countries by steam, this 
point has become more invportant, because it is there 
that goods are made to order for our market, and a few 





* Borough-reeve—Saxon—signifies the steward | or 
chief of the corporate body of a borough: 


days afterwards the new pattern is displayed in our 
shops at a cost very little beyond the London price. 

I have grown statistical somewhat, and talk a little 
too much like the guide books; therefore I have done 
till I fall into a better vein. But it is well to be re- 
minded from time to time of the realities of life, that 
we may take the sillabub with greater zest. 

—>— 


The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, Author 
of “The Monk,” “ Casile Spectre,” §c. With many 
Pieces in Prose and Verse never before published. 2 
vols. Colburn. 


A bungry traveller, mocked by some courteous Bar- 
mecide with an omelette soufflée in place of a dinner, 
would not be more dissatisfied than the reader who may 
have anticipated from this “ Life and Comrenpentence 
a complete biography of “ wonder-working Lewis.” It 
may, however, have been impossible wholly to avoid 
falling into the souffé' style when writing:of one like 
Lewis, whose genius, at once tawdry, flimsy, and facile, 
was the very genius certain to insure its possessor a 
drawing-room popularity—whether as the author of a 
“dear, horrible book, too improper for any one to read,” 
or as the song-writer who made all England musical 
with the woes of “Crazy-Jane,” and the perfidy of the 
knight 

“ Who loves, and rides away.” 

That popularity is now gone; and even those among 
our romancers who follow up the path indicated by 
Lewis, are required to relieve the sorceries and portents 
of a “ Rookwood” with the realities of a Turpin’s ride. 
{n short, the public are no longer satisfied without find. 
ing manliness of character, directness of purpose, and 
coherence of delineation and colour, even when we enter 
the remotest regions of fancy. 

But jet us leave criticism, and endeavour to ramble 
through this ill-digested book,of aneedote. Matthew 
Gregory Lewis—(in his high-flown days he was ac- 
customed to abuse his Christian names as discordant 
and homely)—was born in 1775, the son of the deputy- 
secretary at war, a gentleman possessed, moreover, of 
landed property in England and an estate in the West 
Indies, and who married Frances Maria Sewell, he 
pretty daughter of Sir T. Sewell, master of the rolls~a 
young lady whom we find now extorting a compliment 
from the Bishop of London for her disposition to enquire 
into matters of religion, then compromising herself by 
some indiscretions, only hinted at in the work before 
us; but which led to a separation from her husband. A 
taste for stage effect early manifested itself in Master 
Matthew (the eldest.of four:children); he delighted in 
parading before a Jooking-glass in his mother’s “ gauze 
and feathers,” and in mimicking the connoisseurship of 
the musical amateurs whom her taste for concert-giving 
attracted to the house. This last meager trait gives 
the anonymous biographer the opportunity of digressing 
into that stage and orchestra gossip which, by iteration, 
has become so wearisome. There is enongh, and more 
than enough, concerning the Wesleys—old Mrs. Wesley 
inclusive, who sung “ pious orgies” before Queen Char- 
lotte, “ when upwards of seventy years of age, clad in 
her primitive cap and apron,”—and Mr. De Camp, Mrs. 
Mitz, and Lord Sandwich, who played the kettle-drums 
at his own concerts. 

More getmane to the development of the peculiar 
genius of Lewis, were his early delight in reading 
“Glanvile on Witches,” and his early horror of enter- 
ing the “cedar room” of Stanstead Hall, which was 
supposed to be haunted. The boy seems to have been 
affectionate, sensitive, but feeble withal—if we are to 
judge from the records of his school life, under Dr. 
Fountaine, and subsequently at Westminster. At the 
latter place he distinguished himself by, his histrionic 
powers. On leaving Westminster be entered at Christ 
Church, Oxford, before which time his parents had se- 
parated, and his mother had gone tu:reside in France. 


oi 


and dramatic speculations, in which Mrs, Lewis | 
* SPPean 


to have been a close and sympathetic. ¢ 
tices of foreign tours from his jour Pee IS 
slightness and absénce of original remark whieh uae 
gular—glimpses, few and far between, of the be te. 
society in which he was a welcome gue he 
come to those journals of West Indian residence, Be) 
which, having noticed them on their appe 
separate form (Athen. No, 331,) we are Unwilling to 
ourselves. Throughout the whole book, en 
Lewis always appears as a gentleman, open.hana ™ 
a fault; and, when placed in a most trying ing position, 
regarded his separated parents, behaving with a 
of good feeling and sound sense, hardly to be e x ; 
from one who on paper indulged in such |i PR 
pulses of fancy and passion. The letters ere 
most creditable to his head and heart are those 
ed to his mother concerning her domestic trials— 
are, indeed, too plain and reasonable to be worih 
tracting. ¥ 2 
There is little which can be drawn from this | 
for the reader’s amusement, unless he be stave rue a 
and then he will find abundance of talk, such as it » 
about “ The East Indian,” “The Castle oe 
Miss Litchfield's monodrama, “The Maniac,” whi 
was found too harrowing to the audience to be % 
acted a second time. The following bit of farce, how. 
ever, will amuse the drawing-room reader as well ag 
the green-room euthusiast. It relates to “The G 
Spectre.” Meg 
“ The terrors inspired by the spectre were nti 
fined to Drary Lane; but, as the following 
shows, on one occasion they even extended -considerabh 
beyond it. Mrs. Powell, who played Evelin; 
become, from the number of representations, 
tired and wearied with the character—one evening, 
returning from the theatre, walked listlessly i into ad 
ing-room, and throwing herself into a seat, ¢ 
‘Qh, this ghost! this ghost! Heavens! how the gh 
torments me! ‘Ma’am!’ uttered a tremulous y 
fron the other side of the table. Mrs. Powell le 
hastily. ‘Sir!’ she reiterated in nearly the same 
as she encountered the pale countenance of av 
looking gentleman opposite. * What—what it 0 
said, madam?” ~* Really, sir,’ replied the: sh 
actress, ‘I have not the pleasure of—why, good 
what have they been about.in the room? * 
continued the gentleman, ‘the room is mine, and I vil 
thank you to explain——’ ‘ Yours" screamed Mts 
Powell; ‘sarely, sir, this is number 1. ‘No, i 
madam,’ he replied : ‘this is number 2; and, re 
your language is so very extraordinary, that—’ 
Powell, amidst her confusion, could scarcely’ 
from laughter. ‘Ten thousand pardons,’ she said. “The 
coachman mast have mistaken the house. | am Mm 
Powell, of Drary Lane, and have just come from pete 
forming the “Castle Spectre.” Fatigue and abset 
mind have made me an unconscivuus intruder. 
next door, and I hope you will excuse the unintention 
alarm I have occasioned you.’ It is almost needles 
add, that the gentleman was much relieved by thist® 
tional explanation, and participated in the mirth of | 
nocturnal visiter, as he politely escorted her to the st 
door. ‘Good night,’ said the still laughing actr . 
“and I hope, sir, in future I shall pay more attenti 
number one.’’ 
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One of Lewis’s earlier foreign tours was taken ind 
capacity of attaché to the embassy to the Hague. | 
found the Dutch “ more poetical and tender” than coil 
be expected from so solidly.based a people. “ My lan 
lord,” he says, “though he is nothing more than 
grucer, displays a sign representing an altar, on 
repose two hearts, pierced through by a flaming 
Half a dozen pages Jater we find, in another letter ton 
mother, a sketch of society—trifling enough at 1 
but about the most vivid which his letters present:e 

“ As for me, the Hague and the Dutch are as. ins 
able as ever. But of late I have cut the societ: 
place, and got into a very agreeable cotérie, whic 
sembles every other night at the house of:one of 
cleverest women I ever met with, a Madame de, 
non. She is the daughter of the celebrated Baron, 
Bretenie, who lives with her. We have ilso’ the 
quise de Bebrance, the Princesse ver vdeo 








Henceforward we find little but tracings of his literary 


de Montmorencie, the Vicomte de. Billo, 
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Sache the beau Dillon (of whom you must certainly 


and, in short, the very best society of Paris. 


wwust suppose, is pleasant ; every body is at 


; some play at-tric-trac; others work; others 


i ig belle conversation,’ and so well, with such wit 

ovelty of thought, that I am much entertained by 
"Joo will easily conceive that. after such a society, 
“Deich 3 semblies must be dreadful. {, therefore, 


pe yi pear them ; and, indeed, a late proof of their 


y would have terrified a man possessed of more 

se than myself. An anfortunate Irishman, known 
“he name of Lord Kerry, being the other night at 
‘the Dutch assemblies, and quite overcome with 
pidity, yawned so terribly that he fairly dislocat- 
w.  It'was' immediately set again; but he has 
‘much from the accident, and is still confined to 

He is & man upwards of fifty; and, conse 


"i must have been frequently enruied before. But 


sliar ennui was more than he had bargained 

Sor had power to resist. You may think this is a 

de anecdote; but I assure you that I have told you 

jy plain matter of fact. There is a Duchesse de la 

“Wuee here, a sort of idiot, whom I wish you could see. 

=, would entertain you much. Her conversation is 

Sead of the same set of phrases, which she vents 

Toon all occasions. One of them is ‘Et les détails?” 

Dake said, the other day, without minding her question 

df tis reply, ‘Eh, bieh'! M. Dillon, y’a t-il quelque nou- 

ich A elles?” a n’y en a pas, Madame.” ‘Vraiment! et les 

Weis? ~=When they told her the queen of France was 

“dad, she asked for the détails. She would make an 

sesllent character in a comedy.” 

atl +The sketches of the brilliant personages among whom 

~ B Jpeis moved, are sparingly and feebly supplied by the 

PH geonymous biographer. The names of Lady Charlotte 

Smpbell (whose far-fanied beauty turned the Monk’s 

Lord Melbourne, and other celebrities, occur, it 

“piree, but merely as names. The following is one of 

Woe most whimsical combinations which Lady Cork’s 
pemgeries have offered for the last half contary :— 


} * fier ladyship took a great fancy to Mr. Thomas 
® Mowe, then in the zenith of popularity and the dar- 
of the day; arid one evening took it into her head 

ify her guests with some passages of dramatic 


for this *flow:of soul,’ upon which ii seemed the 

ihdy had set her heart, but against which it proved the 

matleman had set his face; he was exceedingly sorry— 

ms particularly ergaged—had, besides, a very bad cold 

sa lerribly obstinate hoarseness; and declared all this 

with an exceedingly. ‘ good evening’ expression of coun- 

mance. Her ladyship was puzzled how to act, until 

) B® Lewis came to her relief; and in a short time she made 

et appearance with a large Burgundy pitch plaster, 

ie. Wthwhich she followed the wandering melodist about 

efrain Be room, who, in his endeavuurs to evade his well- 

“The |oBeming pursuer and her ‘ormidabie recipe, was at 

‘Ragth fairly hemmed into.a corner. Whether he there 

Merled his eloquence in protestations of gratitude, or 

“Mi prayers for Assistance, we never heard, but as they 

Ry of the heroes of romance, ‘he at length effected his 

7} eae.’ Havi day taken into her head to have 
8 aving one. day 

))@ t‘mille,’ or lottery, for a charitable purpose, she, men- 

| ® Yoned her idea to Lewis, who entered into the project 

Wh great willingness, and under his direction the whole 

thir was manxged. As it was arranged that every 

Bay should win something, Lewis took care that the 

izes should be of a nature that would create the most 

trous perplexity to their owners. Accordingly, on 

Bevening appointed (for the raffle took place at a 

mee), the assembled guests were parading the bril- 

¥ lighted drawing-rooms, burdened with the. most 

itof-the-way articles the eccentric hostess could pro- 

ie; while the inventor of this novel kind of 

me Was silently enjoying the joke of their distress. 


wentiemen were seen in every direction running about 
"mii teapots in their hands, or trays under their arms, 


> a) outing to find some sly eorner in which to deposit 
does 
raga, or the shame, of carrying a coal-scuttle or a flat- 
t sky 
a anate, or as perhaps they considered themselves, up. 

eianate proprietors ; and Lad 
ered by those who were present a# a scene of 

t and confusion.” | 


im Second volume contains abundant notices of the 
sf Tales of Wokidet” which ake now chiefly remembered 
we Taving’given Walter Scott one of his earliest opper- 


» Mr. Moore’ was the fascinating medium seg 


isan- 


izes; while young ladies were sinking beneath the 


Guinea-pigs, birds in cages, punch-bowls, watch- 
rattles, and Dutch ovens, were perplexing their 


ly Cork’s raffle was long 


tunities for engaging public attention. The anonymous 
biographer is so far behind the time that he quotes from 
the “Fire King” as written by Lewis, and not his 
Scutish contributor. He is far mure at home in the 
processions of “ Timour the Tartar,” and the popularity 
of the “ Banks of Al'an Water,” which song wé never 
before knew might claim Matthew Gregory for its 
parent. 

If the materials scattered throughout these portly 
volumes had fallen into better hands, they might, we 
think, have afforded some pleasant reading—as it is, 
they are “besh,”—we leave Mr. Morier to translate the 
word. : 


—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Close of the Volume.—Many readers have 
doubtless enjoyed the curious historical remi- 
niscences of Madame Tassaud, whose work is 
rather calculated to stimulate than satisfy cu- 
riosity on the subject of that remarkable episode 
in the history of mankind, which depicts a na- 
tion staring mad. We are not able to name 
any extended good work on the French revo- 
lution which is accessible in‘an American edi- 
tion, a fact to which we call the attention 
of booksellers; that. by M. Thiers, of which 
French and English editions of five octavo vo- 
lumes are both before us, would well repay 
the printer for republication. 

With a few miscellaneous articles our thir- 
teenth volume closes, under circumstances, all 
things considered, of eminent continued pros- 
perity to our mode of publishing; which is still 
popular, and will only fail by the want of punc- 
tuality in those who enjoy the fruits of our in- 
vention. Asking again for remittances of that 
needful article, cask, we enter next week upon 
the fourteenth volume, which will commence 
the very extraordinary ‘‘ Memoirs of a Prisoner 
of State in the Castle of Spielberg,” the work 
which has excited such intense interest lately 
thrapghout Europe. 

‘The Characteristics of Schiller. By Mrs. 
Ellet: 1 vols [2mo. 
& Co., 1839. 


mind and writings. ‘To say that she has succeed- 
ed, would be only to confirm what every body 
who knows her own mind would declare without 
seeing the book, which is rather superbly ex- 
cellent than, we fear, extensively saleable. It 
is beautifully printed. 


Music.—The inhabitants of the Atlantic 
cities have had the concord of sweet sounds 
most plentifully showered upon them this séa- 
son. In this city the concert-rooms, the ‘mu- 
seum, the theatre, all have afforded great at- 
tractions to the lovers of song. The season for 
the cities is closing. Two of the most distin- 
guished vocalists, Miss Sheriff and Mr. Wilson, 
intend, about thé end of this month, to start on 
a visit to the Falls of Niagara;-and thence to 
Canada. - In their way thither they will visit 
Albany, Troy, and the various delightful. towns 
so beautifully scattered through New York 
state. If the indwellers of those charming 
spots have souls for music—and it*would be 
most heterodox .to’ doubt it—we congratulate 
them on the.enjoyment in store forthem. The 
fascinating manner of Miss Sheriff, with ber 


tones of Mr. Wilson, afford,. indeed, musical 
enjoyment seldom to be metswith, We can 
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' guished author. 
In this work Mrs. Ellet has successfully en-} e Smatie | 
deavoured to depict the character of Schille:’s| 


exquisite voice, ahd’ the mellow, powerful] 
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introduce them to our friends throughout their 
route as worthy of all acceptation, public and 
privately—for it is with much pleasure we 
state, that their private worth is superior even 
to their public celebrity. 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. | 
France. : 4 

At a recent sale in Paris, several original autographs 
were disposed of. Boileaa’s realised 170. francs, Fene- 
lon’s 110 f£, La Fontaine’s 320 f., Racine's P75 f., and 
for Tasso’s 400 francs were paid. t 

In the year 1790 France had 118 bishops, 18 a 
bishops, 37,000 vicars, 20,000 curates, 3,600 prebends, 
5,500 canons, 18,000 monks, and 36,000 nuns, altogether 
nearly 115,000, tor whose support 170 millions of trancs 
were not’ found sufficient. In 1837 France had’ 3,301 
vicars, of whom 2,527 had each 1,200 f. annually, and 
774 received 1,500 f.; 25,360 curates, among whom were 
22,680 that received only 800 f. per annum, being un- 
der 60 years of age, and the remainder (2680) received 
1,000 frances. 

Braconnier has propounded a curious doctrine in his 
work, “ Essai sar ba Langie Frangais,” respecting the 
genders of nouns. He says nature has pointed out the 
distinction between the masculine and the feminine. 
Man, the Jord of the carth, his greatness, strength, and 
power, and whatever regards his character in those par- 
ticulars, must be in‘the masculine; while, on the con- 
trary, whatever denotes or assimilates to weakness— 
the want of power—must be in the feminins.. Thus he 
instances le fleuve and la source. He also produces se- - 
veral examples in sapport of his theory, where poets and. 
the best prose writers have pised one and the same terny. 
sometimes in the masculine and at others in the few jj. 
nine. He further expresses the absurd wish that e¥ ery . 
exertion should’ be made to extinguish the neuter from 
all the figurative style being the mes'_ bean. _ 
tiful and perfect. 

Two ‘Lives of Napoleon, on the same whr., are now . 
publishing at Paris; the first by Laurent,.with the beau. 
tiful drawings of Horace Vernet, and anether by Nor. | 
vins, whose historical talent is so well. known, with. 
illustrations by Raffet. Both are of the same size and 
price, and have met with nearly the-sayne success. 

Dominique Mondo has translated Dr. Lichtenthal’s 
“Dizionario de Musica” into. Brench; the work will, 
iy ‘shortly appear. 5 

- Garcin de Tassy will putlish in the course of a 
month the first volume of his “ Histoire de la litécature | 
Hindoustanii,” Report speaks most highly of Pity idly 
and research displayed in this work, aud which pro-. 
mises to add even to the high reputation of its distin-. 


‘ 
] 


‘The Asiatic Society of Paris has elected Mrs. Davids, 
the talented mother of the lamented Arthur Lumley: 
Davids, « member of their association. ‘This is the third, 
lady so distinguished ; the iwo others being. the. Princess, 
Bogivluso, and the Comtesse Victorme de Chasteney. 

. Traxx, 

Professor G. Jan, in Parma, is engaged on a transla- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Works into Italian, under the title, 
*Opere di Sbakspeare, nuova versione Italiana,” &c,_ 
The forwarded specimen leaves, from the Merchatit of, 
Venice and Romeo and Juliet, are sufficient proofs of the 
talent and care of the translator. He has commenced. 
with king Lear, which will be printed at Zurich in three, 
months; and a drama in octavo will appear every quar- 
ter of a year, accompanied with the English version, and. 
the notes will be published separately at ihe end of every. 
year. The original verges will be retained in metre. 

Rome.—The latest production of the arts in this city. 
is a beautiful painting of the Good Samaritan, b a 
talented .young Spaniard, Lorenzale, who, witi Mr. 
Ward, an Englishman, have beea each awarded the sil- 
ver medal prizes of the academy of Sat Luca. 

Dr HL Schulz: of Dresden, whu has beeu staying for 
a considerable time in Rome, is aboct publishing the 
History of the ‘Arts of Southern Italy from the earliest 
period to the sixteenth century, It will be complete in 
threé volumes folic, and illustrated with 120 engravings 
on copper. The drawidg® consist of many highly in. 
teresting Byzantine architectural monuments of Puglia, 
and afe beautifully executed by Hallmann, a Hanoveri. 
an; those of Sicily are by Cavallari, and are of a mas. 
torly-style, Ps: t aoe A. . 
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smaller and cheaper form in 12mo volumes, uniform 
with the new edition of Schiller’s works. 

Dr. Forster is lecturing at the Munich museum upon 
the arts during the middle ages, to very numerous as- 
semblies. 

In the year 1758 the Emperor Francis I. of Germany 
held a grand hunt on the estate of Prince Colloredo in 
Bohemia; the number. of hunters was twenty-three, in- 
cluding three ladies, and it continued eighteen days. 
47,950 heads of game were killed, consisting of 19 deer, 
77 roes, 10 foxes, 18,233 hares, 19,545 parterdges, 9.499 
pheasants, 114 larks, 353 quails, &c. &c. ‘The emperor 
had 9.789 shots, and the Princess Charlotte, his sister, 
9,010. . ‘The total ramber of shots fired was 116,209. 

The Iliad of Homer has been laiely translated in the 
Sanscrit. 

Retzsch has finished the first six plates of his Out- 
lines to Burger’s Leonore, but they will not te published 
till he has completed the series that is intended to illus- 
trate this poem. ‘hose already etched are beautiful, 
and promise a great gratification to his friends in Eug- 
land, where we are persuaded it will be as much liked 
as his “Som of the Bell,” and the outlines to other 
German poems. 

Hamburg.—The second edition of Neander’s Life of 
Christ has already been exhausted, and a new edition 
is expected in a few days. 

Professor Marbach, of Leipzig, is publishing a series 
of “ Volksbucher,” or a reprint of the popular tales and 
histories which were published for the amusement of the 
lower classes about a century ago. Among those that 
aro already published, are Tyll Eulenspiegal, die Hey- 
mons Kinder, der gehornte Siegfried, Genoveva, and 
many more. ‘ 

The “ Freihafen,” a new quarterly Lelletristical jour- 
nal, continues also for 1839. The first number has pa- 
pers by Chamisso, Carus, Varnbagan von Ense, Mundt, 
and others; the former numbers had papers by Dr. 
Strauss, Prince Puckler, and other fashionable authors. 

A new translation of Cicero’s works into German is 
announced. The principal contributors are Von Strom. 
beck, Fr. Jacobs, Droysen, A. W. Zumpt, A. Wester- 
mann, and Dr. Klotz, the editor. It will bs published 
in about eight volumes. 

Munich.—'The beautiful MS. in the library of this 
town containing the Polyglot Lord’s Prayer, with the 
border-drawixgs by Albert Direr, is about to be pub- 
lished by Cotta, in close imitation of the original, by 
coloared lithography. The title will be, “Oratio Do- 
minica Polyglotta siogalaruin linguarum characteribus 
expressa, et delineationibus Alberti Direri cincta, edita 
a F. X. Hoeger, &c.” The size is folio, and the price, 
we expest, will be about twenty to twenty-five florins. 

Greifswald.— Professor Schoemann, of this university, 
will shortly publish an edition of two of the biographies 
of Plutarch, with a Latin Commentary and Preface. 
The text is collated from the Codex at Paris, and-va- 
rious readings have been advised from the ‘libraries of 
Heidelberg, Guttingen, &c. : 

A new edition of Plato is now publishing at Zarich in 
parts, edited by Baiter, Orell, and Winkelmann; it will 
form one large volume, and be completed early in the 
year 1840. 

The heads of the Rhine and the Danube approach 
near each other by nature, and their artificial junction 
has been already accomplished. The consequence will 
therefore arise that the northern states must consent to 
a fair and open trade by the Rhine, or submit to an 
illicit trade by its new competitor, the Danube. 

10,000,000 volumes are printed in Germany and 
50,000 authors (annually.) 

The subscription for the intended Thorwaldsen Mu- 
seum at Copenhagen, not having amounted to a suffi- 
cient sum for erecting an edifice worthy of its objects, 
the king has appropriated to this purpose the wing of 
the new palace at Christiansberg, which stands between 
the chapel and the menage.’ Thorwaldsen is already 
busily employed in arranging this building for its new 
destination, and as soon as this task is finished, intends 
to return to Rome. 


Torgey. 


Dr. Loewe is now returning from his Egyptian and 
Oriental tour, through Greece and Italy: He was most 
kindly received at Constantinople by Lord and Lady 
Ponsonby, and his presence in that capital created great 
sensation among the learned. The sultan showed the 
young savant every mark of attention and favour, and 
employed him to translate the hieroglyphics of an obe- 
lisk. Dr. Loewe is rich in Oriental MSS., and-promises 
a Nubian, among other grammars. We grieve to learn 
that this enterprising scholar was robbed, by the Druses, 
at Zefed, of property to the mount of £400. 








Constantinople.—The all-engrossing topic of conver: 
sation here is the erection of the new Opera and the 
proceedings at the provisional theatre, a large botel hav- 
ing been fitted up for that purpose near the Almeidan 
square. This house is nightly filled, notwithstanding 
the high charges fur admission, viz. from 2 to 10 pias- 
ters, 8s. to 2. The Turks, who are naturally very early 
people, retiring to rest at the same time as the fowls, 
take such an interest in the musical entertainments, 
that they sit contentedly until the termination, which. 
is generally near midnight. 

ARaBIA. 

Earl Munster is, we understand, preparing for the 
press some interesting military annals from the Arabic. 
Eavrer. 

We have been favoured with a sight of a MS. letter 
from the Pasha of Egypt to an English lady, which, as 
it is sumewhat of a literary curiosity, we have had 
translated for our columns. The letter is addressed to 
Mrs. Davids, mother of the talented Lumley Davids, 
whose premature death will long be deplored by the 
literary and scientific world. It. is the third royal letter 
received by that lady deploring the, loss of her highly- 
gifted son, (the first being from Mahmoud the Second, 
with a diamond ring, the second from Louis Philippe, 
with a cup.) The contents of the letter are as follows: 

“ Dignified, intelligent, estimable Mrs. Davids, the 
manifester of sincere friendship, his Excellency, my 
fried Col. Campbell, of high rank and dignity, esta- 
blished at Alexandria as Consul-General for the illustri- 
ous government of England, has sent me an excellent 
work, giving instructions how to translate from English 
into Turkish, and from Turkish into English; a surpris- 
ing proof of the ability of its author, who had thus, while 
almost yet in his infancy, made himself acquainted with 
all the niceties of grammatical science. [I read the 
book with great pleasure, and learn from it that its 
estimable author, after having reached the extremity of 
perfection here, hath ascended to heaven. That he 
should have left such a testimony of his progress in 
snlid sciences and successful attempts at attaining per- 
fection, though it increases our regret for his loss, must 
be a source of consolation and exultation to you. If, by 
the blessing of the Most High, this sheet should reach 
you, it will be an evidence to you of my sincere regard.” 

; Monamep Aut, 1229, 

21 Jamédé I ewerel, 1254. 

10th August, 1838. 
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THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOvEE. 


Farewell beloved, the evening breeze is stealing 
Softly around us, and the low, sweet sigh 

Of waters murmuring by 
Falls on my soul, in gentle tones revealing 
Visions of future hours, when I shall be 

Thine, but in memory. 


Wilt thou not sometimes wander forth alone 
Beside this tranquil lake, and fondly dwell 

On all we’ve loved so well? 
And, as the breeze bears forth each plaintive tone, 
Will not my spirit seem to hover near, 

Thy cherished voice tu hear ? 


Yet must I leave thee, though thy saddened brow 

Grows paler than its wont, and each fond smile 
Fades from thy lip the while; 

Still would I see thy soul less troubled now, 

Lest mine be won from loftier feelings back 
Unto its earthward track. 


Fain would I watch thy lonely couch beside, 

When sickness hath o’erspread thy pallid cheek 
With fever’s fearful streak ; 

Oft have I prayed, let good or ill betide, 

That I might lve to catch each breath and tone, 

In juy or grief thine own. 


Yet hast thou deemed my warmest love grew cold, 

When all my soul’s fond hopes to thee were given, 
Too much estranged from heaven ; 

But there are thoughts and feelings still untold, 

That flow, like buried streams, for ever on, 
Unchanging and unknown. 


I had not said so much in by-gone hours, 

Bat now my soul beats feebly, and each breath 
Seems to me fraught with death; 

And if to call thee mine, when sorrow lours, 

Can brighten once again thy sunken eye, 
Then can I calmly die. 


\ Calmly could leave this fair and glowin, 
Of eve’s soft shadows and of mornis 
The bliss of early dreams— z 
If less of sorrow on thy brow were x 
And hopes of future hours could. c 
That shrouds the lonely tomb, — 


Methinks the night grows chilly, and ¢ 
Seems not to pour its wonted fragrances r 
Still fainter grows the sound == | 
Of night-birds warbling in the moonlit trem 
While on my sou! fond hopes and yearn 
Mine own in death, farewell! > © 
Thomson enjoyed comparative’ health) it his 
days. His house appears to have hennet 
nished; the sale catalogues of his effects, which 
rate the contents of every room, fill eight pages; 
and his cellar was well stocked with ni 
ale. His garden and grounds at Richmond be. 
larged with his growing fortunes, The opinions 
poet of nature were all liberal and candid, {fj 
tion of some of the “vulgar great” he repented 
would gladly have expunged. He never could hs 
come a pulitical partisan, for he lacked spleen as 
activity, and he saw good in all things, Yet hi 
gination fired at the struggles made for liberty; 
hatred of oppression and corruption blazes throug! 
an eloquent and indignant page. He could hot, lik 
ton, have followed out his opinions with ster 
inflexibility, but they animated him in glorious 
and aspirations. Sauntering by brooks and delly 
tening to the nigbtingale at Richmond—or wa 
the falling leaves—his imagination ranged frog 
to heaven; part he recorded in imperishable yer 
the greater part of his musings melted away i 
shapen thoughts and fanci A veneration | 
Deity, ardent and overflowing with love and gr 
and boundless benevolence pervaded them 


politan. 
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HOTEL. 


Tho subscriber having taken the above establisl 
begs leave to call the attention of his frienda 
public to the advantages of this beautiful sum 
treat for health, amusement and converiivnces, 

The hotel, which is situated in’ Neweastl r 
about five and a half miles from Newcastle ai 
mington, and thirty-one miles from Philadel 
tuilt entirely of stone, and has aceommodif 
about 300 visiters. The premises, about sixty; 
extent, are very handsomely improved, ‘beii 
with fine shade trees, beautiful avenues, @ nu 
jets and fountains, and the celebrated Chalybeat 
which is second to none in the country. © ~~ 

The other improvements are the splendid lam 
bathing estublishment for hot and cold baths, 
superior ten-pin alley, two first rate billiard tab 
quvit grounds, target grounds, pigeon shooting, 
swings and fishing grounds; also a beautiful 
containing the miniature Fairmount water works 
supplies the whole establishment with excelleat) 
water. “a 

A fine stable, calculated for fifty horses and 
is attached, and is under the care of experie 
capable grooms. Arrangements have been. mat 
a livery stable keeper of Philadelphia, who ' ill 
all kinds of horses and vehicles for the accomme 
of those who may not bring their own equipages, 

Mr. W. H. Russell, of Boston, has been eng 
steward. Mr. James M. Seymour, of Hartford, w 
charge of the vilice; and the balls and concerts 
under the direction of Mr. J. B. Dobney, the 6¢ 
professor of dancing and music, assisted. by a! 
perior band of music. The kitchen will be t 
charge of the best French cook in Philadel 
by well known confectioners, &c. The 
have been selected from the best stocks in 
will be found remarkably good and cheap. 
expense will be spared to revive this establisha 
if possible render it the best of its kind in the 
States. ‘a 

Visiters from the north can reach the sprit 
are now open for the reception of compar 
hours from Philadelphia via the Baltimore 
and thuse from the south will take the Philadelp 
road lire at Baltimore, arriving at the springs 
hours. James M, SanpERsony; ° 


ah 





Of the Merchant's Hotel, Phila 
June 17, 1839. bs 
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